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E From the poe Spectator. 

of = By the Countess of Blessington. 
ndon : Saunders & Otley.* 

s to bea picture of English fashion- 
io haarn it is any thing but an attractive 
ty, dissipation, laughter “from the lips out- 
N covering gall and bitterness within, utter heart}. 
eng pacity of right feeling or serious thought, 
‘profligacy, ruin,—these“are the colours 
+ Countess of Blessington has spread on her 
ey ‘the painting issach as might be'expected 
Whatever may be the merits of the 
ser respects, it is.not without amorab It may 
men and women to prize the blessings 
sound repose gained by mental or 


to their simple fare seasoned by appetite, their 


§ enhanced by the labour which they relieve, | ,, 


* Social and domestic affections unchilled and un- 


ba’ 


ind to prize them all the more, for seeing 
je happiness which accompanies magnificent 
fe gtering equipages, and perpetual holidays. 
the countess wishes to hold up.a leoking- 

ie “select” themselves, for their own edifica- 
ovement: but in\ this she will be disap. 

if they are such as she-has described them, 
ar*beyond the inflaence of any-corrective which 

i ibe a thousand times the moralist she is, could 


i not tell the story of this novel; for, with ‘ 


hd gross absurdities, there is some interest in it, | j 
_hrena not.diminish. There are several “vic- 
Pot society.” ‘The principal victim is a young lady 
4 brought up in the country by her ptimitive 


en lag fatal marriage with a nobleman of the 


d modern fashion. The whole history o 
f young creature is very sweetly and beautifully 


pai end her character, in which a firm and inflexible 


daty is blended with an exquisitely feminine 


8 se of nature, does honour to the mind of the fair 


It is the bright spot of the picture—the sthong 
relieves, in some ‘degree, the general dark- 


. This j is the vietim of. English society. There is 
# Victim of French society; a young English- 


an brought up: abroad, and rendered -thoroughly 
as by intercourse with foreign adventurers of both 
d the study of “Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot,” and 
ern.French novels. This lady’s history is itself 
ch in the style of a-modern French novel—a 
of levity, profligacy, blood, and horror, which our 
ibours beyond the Channel have the art of com- 

ig with such unrivaled dexterity. 


ie novel i is in a series of letters; a form which, with 


, Must always, even in the most skilful 
luce many incongruities.. Humphrey Clinker 


ery novel in which the epistolary form has been 


any thing like nature and probability. In the 
fore us the absurdity of the ¢pistolary form is 
led to the: extreme. Miss Montressor, the victim of 








w publishing in Waldie’s Literary Omnibus. 
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French society already menticned, writes long letters to 
a Parisian friend as depraved as herself, in which she 
details all -her wild plots, gives vent to all her evil pas- 
sions, and continues scribbling on while in the jaws of 
ruin, and in paroxysms of terror, remorse, and ASespair ; 
and, to make the matter. worse, these letters lead:to’a dis- 


jcovery of her fatal intrigues, after she and her cortes- 


pondent ‘have come to an untimely end. This, at all 
events, is quite wrong: for, if letter-writing under im-} 
possible circumstances be considered as a conventional 
license in the epistolary novel, like soliloquising or apeak- 


ing aside in a play, no advanjage ought to be taken of} _ 


such commutications. 

But now for a few of Lady Blessington’s sketches of 
that society which she may be precaped ta be well ac- 
quainted. with. 

The young Conntess~of Annandale i is brought to Lon- 


Wsbands, it must. be ng bypocris 
they deceive the worl and the the arf they ag 

“ By no means: societ has no right to pry into the 
private conduct of any: whose husband has not 
denounced ounced her and mast husbands have too much phi- 
losophy or good nature to be severe towards their wives; 
who, grateful for their forbearance, repay. it by Giesilas. 
indulgence... Lady C. anne ere it is agreea- 
ble to Lord C,; who, in tarn, permits the Fo ts pre- 
gence of Mr. £.; and thus domestic. harmony is’ pre-, 
‘served, ef baste dee a gr gets es, who 
poli garam yon ers, instead of proving @ source of . 
_ You surely jest,” said 1.“ and dre imposing on. my 
inexperience by the statements you have just made.” 

“ Pas de tout, sha chére; I you I have. only 
ee oe Seale: disk peel aoe o 

ing to our ¢i stan in 
ba which (tks cert colieeianae . 


don, and introduced into her husbang’afashioriable circle.| them.” 


Atan “evening party she sees a nomber of ladies, each 
receiving attentions from a gentleman,“ marked by 


warmth rather.than respect.” She innocently thinks_it}; 
“ pleasant, to seemarried people so. much attathed,”} ° 


though she is surprised, as she has been told “that in 
society. it was not customary for men to sit by their 
wives, or to walk about with them; but the persons 
around us,” she innocently remarked, “ never quit each 

other.” She makes some naive observations of this.kind, 
-far which she gets laughed at; and next day she is thus 
schooled by her husband :— 


He told me this morning, that I must be guarded 
in my observations in piece and not Paige ay re 
with regard to its general usages, under penalty of bein 

ce to its ridicule : “a ponaliy,” he added, looking 
most seriously, “ more to be dreaded than all others, be- 

gne which is never overcome.” 
Bi 9 asked to what he alluded, wondering what I could 
have said to subject myself to so grave an exordium. 

“ Did you not observe,” he replied, “how Lord pa 
‘Mercer laughed when you made that very naive 
about Lady Harlestone ? a.few more such speeches will 
render-you Y the talk of all we clubs, nay,.more, -the sub- 
ject, of their merriment. thought the Comtesse of} premier 
Hohenlinden would never have ceased laughing when 
Mercer told her of it.” 

I felt my anger ‘a little excited at leating that I had 
been ridiculed, while ignorant as to the cause ; and my 
reflectians Jed to his making me a disclosure that has 
shocked and disgusted me. Yes,\ Mary, the man who 
has vowed to love dnd proteet me, and whom I have 
vowed to love, honour, and obey, has torn the bandage 
from my eyes, by informing me that nearly all the wo- 
men in the circle in which I live—that circle into which 
he haa led me—are supposed to hava attachments with 
the men whom J, in the simplicity of my heart, believed 
to be their husbands, “jadging from the familiar attentions 


I witnessed, and which attentions I thought, even from | 


hasbands, too familiar for public exhibition ! ‘ 

“And knowing the conduet of these women,” said I, 
“ you could permit them to approach me!” 

“You must, really my dear Augusta,” was his reply, 
“learn to understand society. The ladies you goa 
are the most fashionable-in London; universally 
after and received, and livin on the best terms w th 
their husbands. Why, then, should I te your as- 
sociating with them? Such an absurd piece of prudery 

me to the ridicule of all London, were Iso 


wou! 
wanting in tact.as to put it in gan 
” Ifthe. ladies in question,” replied I—and 1 fel m 


: — glow with indignation—* are sought after, ¢ 


It teceived, and Hive “on the beat terme with ‘their 


+ which frivélous mummer 


Here are two. more, 
A WOMAN or vata! 
Yon ask me, ehére amie, for a descripti 
of a woman of fashion, din 
tation of the term here. “The a 
difficult parts on the stage of 1 1€e 
ever more prone to hies thun to pete their 
ances. They dose their individnality as wives, itor, 
bang sesoguiscd CaiyAe teey Saints 
ing ised only in it 
fen, yo 


‘in w 

n to exhibit before the public; and for 
they are paid by slander, 
mockery, and contempt. yas you: po r 
are little aware of the sentiments 

traire, they imagine themselves to be 

and even s some demenstration” oF the réverse meet 
their observation, they would, in all probability, attribute 
it to jealousy and envy. : 

There are few métiers more fatigui n that 
woman of fashion. _ She is condemned to a. peepobael ae- 4 
tivity to maintain her position, as Nee ee make 
war abroad to preserve his ve rt Indetence 
on her part would quickly Ae Bec des ion; for 
there are any competitors forthe réle as for that of 

7 ana, ike their political parallels, the most inca- 
pte are those ‘who are the most indefatigable in soek- 
ing the distinction. , 

‘A woman of fashion must be callous. to’ the: domestic 
affections. How could she fulfil the arduous dutiesgof 
her post, were she watehing by the sick bed ofisome dear 
relative, or consoling’ some bereaved one?’ How could 
she devote that attention -to the regulati > ae a 
patroness of Almack’s, she must see pense Ngee her 
mornings devoted to superintendin 8 studies ‘of her 
childiee, ot overlooking the deta other vt an Luek-° 
il for women of fishion, ex 

, Who perform for 
tes ‘wont to be fulfil 
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acce’e to the humble petitions for the success of which 

ng hearts throb and old ones deign to sue. She can 
receive the élite of her coterie, sit in conclave on the’ad- 
missibility of those who aspire to enter it, take a femi- 
ninely warm part in the politics of whichever faction she 
hae adopted, and pronounce on the ineligibility of those 


__ of the opposite one, without having ever given a serious 


thought (for ladies of fashion are not addicted to serious 
thoughts) to the merits or qualifications of either party. 
Thus half the life of the being I have attempted to describe 
is passed, not so much’ in seeking her own gratification, 
as in endeavoring to impede that of others. 

A wish of displaying the power she has usurped, in- 
duces her, not unfrequently, to an arbitrary and ill- 
natured abuse of it, exhibited in preventing the access of 
others to scenes where they, in their ignorance, imagine 
enjoyment is to be found, but where she, in her know- 
ledge, has only too often proved the fallacy of their sup- 
position. : , 

FASHIONABLE SPORTSMEN. ; 
A young. man of fashion, for to such only does my 
censure apply, thinks that certain expenses are indispen- 
sably necessary to his happiness. The cost of a wife, he 
calculates, must diminish the means of gratifying his 
personal Juxuries:: therefore he will not- marry. unti! he 
shall have lost the taste and.activity for shooting, hunt- 
ing,.and yachting. Then, however, the funds appropri- 
ated to these expensive pursuits may, he thinks, be di- 
rected to the support of a matrimonial establishment. ~ 

How could a young man of fashion exist without a 
shooting-place in the country, with a train of keepers to 
preserve his game’ and dogs-to run it down, whatever 
may be the cost? A moor in the Highlands of Scotland 
for grouse-shooting; it would be impossible to forego; 
and a party to partake its amusements must be assembled. 


. "Fhis gratification is obtained at the sacrifice of several 
















hundreds ; but the payer has the pleasure of reading in 
the papers, that he and his guests shot so many hundred 
brace of birds on certain days, and he is satisfied. 

Many are they who’ frequent the Highlands with little 
or no desire for shooting; bat who, ‘having no rational 
pursuit, ure at @ loss to know how to employ the two 
months that intervene between -the close of the Londop 
season and the opening of the hunting one; consequently, 
at the mandate of fashion, seck this mode of getting rid 
of time. ‘ 

The young man of fashion. must, therefore, hunt at 
Melton ; and to do so with “ decent dignity,” requires an 
establishment of groonf%and helpers that would astonish 
Nimrod himself, could he behold them; and the bills 
for which .seldom fail to astonish the purses of their 
owners. $9 

Bat_it.is*%6t the horses and grooms alone‘that consume 
thousands at Melton: the chasseurs find -that French 
cooks alone can produce such banquets as they require 
to recruit their exhausted frames, and - collect at their 
tables the “ best society.” a 

During the interminable evenings, the chase of the 
day furnishes the inexhaustible topic of conversation’ 
each biped arrogating to himself the merit that belongs 
solely to his more intelligent quadrupeds. Prolix details 
of asserted equestrian prowess—each narrator the hero 
of his own tale—enlivened by episodical histories of their 
favourite hunters, past ahd present, fill up the hours that 
intervene between dinner and the period of retiring to 
bed; unless cards or dice are introduced, to diversify this 

tional mode of whiling away the drowsy hours. 

Many of the chasseurs at Melton are as little partial to. 
hunting as those who frequent the Highland moors are 
to grouse shooting, The truth of this assertion is best 

roved by the joyous alacrity with which, the moment a 

‘ost sets in, they rush up to London, like boys released 
from school, and plunge into all the amusements and 
dissipation of the metropolis, until a thaw sends them 
down again, with lengthened faces and shortened purses, 
to renew their support. es 

How often is the thermometer examined with wistful 
eyes, and an approach to the freezing point hailed with 

easure! You will naturally wonder why so heavy an 
expense as a hunting establishment is incurréd, if they 
who entail it on themselves like not the amusement. 
Fashion, ostentation, and the puerile desire of even that 
species of celebrity which this extravagance can acquire, 
furnish the inducements; added to the reflection of the 
Sapeey of otherwise filling up the winter 


We need not pursue these illustrations of the morality, 
utility, and happiness of “ fashionable” society : the book 
is made up of them. In spite of an ambition of epigram- 
matic sentences, the prevailing characteristic ef Lady 
Blessington’s remarks is that of plain good sense, not 


‘tknowledge at every step. 


very original. Her composition is regular and rounded ; 
all the worse for the profusion of French phrases-she 
interlards it with, 


Bonneville, whose adventures form the staple 
of Washington Irving’s.new work, “The Rocky 
Mountains,” was much the same as that passed 
over by the founders of Astoria, and that it 
possesses less general interest, and certainly 
less novelty, than its popular predecessor. We 
would have ‘it understood by this remark, that 
in compating it with “ Astoria,” we had named 
the. most pleasing and graphic work of the 
kind, and that it was not in any spirit of depre- 
ciation with regard to the newer profluction. 
We have since read throughout the two hand- 
some duodecimos in which the “ scenes, inci- 
dents, and adventures,’ are comprised, and are 


agreeably catered for in “ Astoria,’ we should 
have deemed its successor equal to.our fondest 
anticipations, as a display of life in “the Far 
West ;”’ the appetite isa little dulled, but it is 
also instructed to relish a repetition of the dish, 
and we are sure no one will say, after the pe- 
rusal of the work under consideration, that it is 
“too much”’ of a good thing. Captain Bonne- 
ville’s manuscripts were placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Irving, and he has made free use of their 
incidents, working them up in the most mas-| 
terly style of the practised book-maker; Ke 
cafries you along without labour, -is never te- 
dious, and contrives to impart a fragment of 
We feel now well 
acquainted with savage life, and have learned 
that the superior sagacity of the whites rendera 
a trip, even among those marauders, the Black- 
feet Indians, comparatively free from danger, 
however annoying it may, and does generally, 
prove. f 
Captain Bonneville, who is still living, an 
on duty at Fort Gibson, was actuated by that 
love of adventure which has distinguished so 
many enterprising officers of the United States 
army, and having designed to organise a trap- 
ping expedition to the Rocky Mountains and. 
beyond them, obtained leave of absence for 
three years from General Macomb, in August, 
1831, on his promise to combine public utility 
with his private projects, and to collect statis- 
tical information for the war department, con- 
cerning the wild countries and wild tribes he 
might visit in the course of his journeyings. 
He enlisted a gentleman of fortune in New 
| York, who furnished the ways and means; the 
profits, we regret to find, were not such as to 
better the fortunes of the captain, and after be- 
ing absent beyond the period assigned, he-was, 
after some delay, reinstated in the army. 

Connected with his individual narrative, 
which takes up the topic of the fur trade about 
the period where it was dropped in “ Astoria,” 
are interwoven several athers; among them Cap- 
tain Wyeth’s ; this gentleman’s enterprise cén- 
templated the establishment of a trading post 
on the Pontneuf, which he named Fort Hall. 


our own, Mr. John ‘Townsend, of Philadelphia, 
some of whose letters have appeared in the 
Select Circulating Library, and Mr. ‘Nuttall, 


find by the appendix that Gap 


ing on the Columbia has also failed, ‘My 


free té say, that if our appetite had not been so}; 


| upper part of the river in canoes, when their frail 


It was in his company that a young friend of 








v 
as 


Boston scheme of fur trading and | 























i= —_—__ tall’s return we announced a year amas 
=~, il a " ‘Townsend remained at Fort Vaneouyre 4 
/-. £3viT on's ? ABLE. his scientific knowledge rendered } ima, 
The Rocky Mountains.—We Temarked last sce beaten Re wet kee . were to 4 

ot . 4 sf ’ er, but w nderata: 

week, that the ground traversed by Captain|has been again tempted to visit teem ™ 


Islands in search of objects of Natural 
and we regret to add that no late intelli, 
has been received from him. He is can 
as the specimens we published fully ¢ 
producing™a book equally as well written, 
that has preceded him, and.should hie) 
he will be able to take up the subject, 
Far West where it has been broken off. 
addition, to give us late and interesting | a 








lars from the Pacific. 
It would be ‘idle in us to attempt aco 
narrative of Captain Bonneville’s numeron 
ventures; the book itself will be im the! 


the author; we shall content ourselye 
fore with extracting.a few of the x 
passages we have penciled. One of the 
is the description of the natural curiosity, 
the chimney :— a 


























































“ Opposite tu the camp at this place wast mn 
phenomenon, which is among the curiosities of the 
try. It is called the chimney, The lower par 
conical mound, rising out of the naked plain ; fh wi 
summit shoots up a shaft or column, about one ha 
and twenty feet in height, from which it der 
name. The height of the whole, according tes 
Bonneville, is a hundred and seventy-five yards 
composed of indurated clay, with alternate layers 
and white sandstone, and may be seen at 
of upwards of thirty miles. oe 
“On the 21st, they encamped amidst high and i 
cliffs of indurated clay arid sandstone, bearing th 
blance of towers, castles, churches, and fortified’ 
At a distance, it was scarcely possible to persuads 
self that the works,of art were not mingled wit 
fantastie freaks of nature. They have-receit 
name of Scott’s Bluffs, from a melancholy circum 
A numbes of years since,’a party were descend 


were overtarned, and all their powder spoiled. 
rifles being thus rendered useless, they were um 
procure food by hunting, and kad to depend apom 
and wild fruits for subsistence. After suffering 
ly from hunger, they arrived at Laramie's Fork, 
tributary of the north branch of the Nebraska 
sixty miles above the cliffs just mentioned. He 
of the party, by the name.of Scott, was taken il 
his companions came to a halt, until he 1 
health and strength sufficient to proceed. Whi 
were searching round in quest of edible roots, th 
covered a fresh trail of white men, who had 
but-recently preceded them. What was to be 
By a foreed march they might overtake this par 
thus be able to reach the settlements in safety. 
they linger, they might all perish of famine 
haustion. Scott, however, was incapable of m 
they were too feeble to aid him forward,.a 
that such a clog would prevent their coming 1 
the advance party. They determined, there 
abandon him to his fate. Accordingly, unde “pt 
of seeking food, and such simples as might be eff 
in his malady, they deserted him and a ened fi 
upon the trail. They succeeded in overtaking i 
of which they were in quest, but concealed theit 
less desertion of Scott; alleging that he had « 
disease, ©. * 

“ On the ensuing summer, these very indi 
ing these parts in company with others, came si 
= the bleached bones and grinning skull of a 
skeleton, which, by certain signs, they sooo 
remains of Scott, This was sixty long miles i 
place where they had abandoned him; and it® 
that the.wretched man had crawled that im 
tance before death put an ehd to his miseries, 
and picturesque bluffs in the neighbourhood of 
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made the trip to Fort Vancouvre ; we regret to 


grave have ever since borne his name.” 
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reeenery. =. . 
aut the whole extent of this vast and sin- 
the scenery of the river is said’ to be of the 

and romantic character. The rocks present 
uy of masses and grouping. Numerous small 
' and boiling through narrow clefts 
tenes one of a considerable size issued from the 
Cee esipice, within twenty-five feet of its summit ; 
ronning in nearly a horizontal line for about 

ved feot, fell, by numerous small cascades, to 

hank of the river. ~ i 

eareer through this vast and singular defile, 

wis U s of three hundred yards wide, 

ras spring water. Sometimes it steals along 
 weanehil and noiseless course ; at other times, for 
nd miles, it dashes on in a thousand rapids, wild 
tifal to the eye, and lulling the ear with the 


" ing waters. : 
Man’ i i agers ape streams of Snake river rival 
ss the wildness and picturesqueness of their scegery. 
‘qalled the Praneau is particularly cited. It runs 
sash a tremendous chasm, rather than a valley, ex- 
ds of @ hundred and §fty miles. You 
3 it on a sudden, in traversing a level plain. 
eseme as if you could throw a stonegacross from cliff 
iff; yet the valley is near two thousand feet deep ; 
that the river looks like an inconsiderable stream. 
Sallie rocks rise. pérpendicularly, so that it is impos- 
lable to get from the plain to the water, or from the 
‘Seer margin (6 the plain. The current is bright and 
apid, Hot sptings are found on the borders of this 
Bice One bursts out of the cliffs forty feet above the 
“mer, ina stream sufficient to tutn a mill-and sends up 
d of vapour. 
We find a characteristic picture. of this volcanic re- 
mountains and streams, furnished by the journal 
uin Wyeth, which lies before us; who ascended 


“ se , : 
wil 


OB 
rag 


of C: 
'y peak inthe neighbouthood we are describing. From 
th summit the country, he says, appears an indescrib. 
Hable chaos; the tops-of the hills exhibit the satne strata 
‘gg fr ts the eye can reach; and appear to have once 
“rmed the level of the country; and the valleys to be 
Mormed by the sinking of the earth, rather than the 
Weing of the hills. Through the deep cracks and chasms 
tus formed, the rivers and brooks make their way, 
“phich tenders it difficult to follow them. All thege ba- 
lic channels are called cut rocks by the trdPpefs. 
of the mountain streams disappear in the plains; 
absorbed by their thirsty soil, and by the porous 

ceo! the lata, or swallowed up in gulfs and chasms.” 


nation of Indians called. * Root. Diggers,”’ 
es the narrative with some new particu- 
) “Sometimes the Diggers aspire to nobler game,.and 
foceed in entrapping the antelope, the fleetest animal 
Poltheprairies. The process by which this is effected is 
Peomewhat singular. When the snow has disappeared, 
stays Captain Bonneville, and the ground becomes soft, 
sihe women go into the thickest fields of wormwood, and 
ing it up in great quantities, construct with it a 
, about three feet high, enclosing abdut a-huodred 
A single opening ‘is left for the admission of the 
me. This done, the women conceal themselves be- 
wind the wormwood, and wait patiently for the coming 
@ the antelopes, which sometimes enter this- spacious 
Tap in considerable numbers. As soon as they are in, 
Women give the signal, and the men hasten to play 
their part. But one of them enters the pen at a time; 
and, ‘after chasing the terrified animals round the en- 
@usore, is relieved by one of his companions. In this 
y the hunters take their turns, relieving each other, 
ing up a continued pursuit by relays, without 
Magne to thémselves. The poor antelopes, in the end, 
ae 80 wearied down, that the whole party of men enter 
“tid despatch them with clubs; not one escaping that 
Mis entered the enclosure. The most curious circum. 
Mance in this-chase is, that an animal 80 fleet and agile 
‘ahtelope, and straining for its life, should range 
id and round this fated enclosure, withodt attempt- 
ing to overloap the low barrier whieh surrounds it. 
Buch; however, is said to be the fact ; and such their 
my mode.of hunting the antelope.” * 9 
| *The further Captain Bonneville advanced into the 
Sontry-of these Ruot Diggers, the more evidence he 
fevived of their rude ana forlorn condition. *They 
fere destitute,’ says he, ‘of the necessary covering .to 
blect them from the weather; and seemed Je be in 
Me most unsophisticated ignorance of any other pro- 
: or advantage in the use of clothing: One old 
had absolutely nothing on her person but a thread 


a 


Found her neck, from which was pendant @ solitary 
“What stage of human destitution, however, is too 
destitute for vanity! Though these naked and forlorn. 
looking beings had neither toilet to arrange, nor beauty 
to contemplate, their greatest passion was for a mirror. 
It was a ‘great medicine’ in their eyes, The sight of 
one was sufficient, at any time, to throw them. into a 
paroxysm of eagerness and delight; and they were ready 
to give any thing they had for the cmallest fragment in 
ae they mightbehold thir squalid features. With 
this Simple instance of vanity in its native, but vigorous 
state, we shall close our remarks on the Root Diggers.” 
Our limits compel us to stop; but we refer 
the reader. to ‘the second volume, which con- 
tains the most piquant portion of the narrative, 
for a statement of the present state of Upper 
California; an amusing description of an {n- 
dian droll; an adverse account from that in 
** Astoria,” respecting the large nation of the 
Nez-Percés, or Pierced-Noses, now represented 
as peaceable, as well as for numerous curious 
adventures-and characteristic descriptions. 
Life of Scott, Part Third, was published 
last week ; it concludes the first volume of 600 
pages, and is even more interesting and curious 


than the preceding portions, bringing-the date 


to 1815, the publication of Guy Mannering, 
the Lord of the Isles, Paul’s Letters to His 
Kinsfolk, and the Battle of Waterloo. It is 
very copious in-Jetters from Scott, all marked 
with ‘his peculiar and graceful manner and play- 
fulness af fancy, and contains a delightful diary 
of considerable: length, kept during a visit he 
made to the Shetland Isles, respecting which 
Mr. Lockhart says truly—*“I question. if any 
man ever drew his own character more fully or 
more pleasingly than Scott has. done in the 
preceding diary of a six weeks’, pleasure voy- 
age: We have before us, according to the 
scene and occasion, the poet, the anfiquary, 
the magistrate, the planter, and the agricul- 
turist; but every where the warm, yet sagacious 
philanthropist—every where the courtesy, based 
on the usefulness, ‘of the thorough-bred gentle- 
man ;—and surely never was the tenderness of 
a manly heart more touchingly portrayed than 
in the closing pages.” 

We must be indulged with extracting the 


following literary anecdote of his celebrated}. 


dinner interview with the prince regent, which 
it seems has been often erroneously reporteds 
A witness remembers that the prince was par- 
ticularly delighted with the poet’s anecdotes of 
the old Scotish judges.and lawyers. ‘Scott told, 
among others, a story which he was fond of 
telling, of his old friend the Lord Justice Clerk 
Braxfield; andthe commentary of his royal 


highness on hearing it amused Scott, who often} 


mentioned it afterwards.. The anecdote is 
this :— : 


“ Braxfield, whenever he went on a purticular circuit, 
was in the habit of visiting a gentleman of good fortane 
in the neighbourhood of one of the assize towns, and 
staying at least one night, which, being both of them 
ardent chess-players, they usually conciuded-with their 
favourite game. -One spring circuit the battle was not 
decided at daybreak, so the justice clerk said,—* Weel, 
Donald, I must e’en come back this gate in the harvest, 
and let the game lie ower for the present ;’ and-back he, 
came in October, but. not to his old friend’s hospitable 
house ; for that gentleman had, in the interim, been ap- 
prehended on a Capital charge (of forgery) and his name 
stood on the Porteus-Roll, or ti thuse who were. to 
be tried ‘under his ‘former guest’s auspices. The laird 
was indicted and tried accordingly, and the jury return- 
ed a verdict of guilty. Braxfield forthwith put on his 
cocked hat (which answers to the black cap in England), 
and pronounced the sentence of the law in the.usual 
terms—*To be hanged by the neck until you be dead ; 





and may the Lord have mercy upon your unbappy soul !” 





Having concluded this awfal formila‘in his mostsonc. 
rous cadence, Braxfield, dascdatiug te teeetee oa 
ver, gave a familiar god to his unfortunate acquaintandéé, ~ 
and said to,him, in's sort of chuckling whisper—s And. 
now Donald, my mam, I think I 've ehockmated you fo 

ance.’ The regent laughed heartily at this pt bode 
Macqueen’s brutal humour; and ‘faith, Walter,’ eaid — 
he, ‘this old big-wig seems to have taken things as — 
coolly as my tyrannical'self. Don’t you remember Ton 
Moore’s deseription of me at break fast— he hy 


“The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrents and the Morning Post?” _ 


“ Towards midaight, the prince called for ‘a butnper, 
with all the honours, (o the Aluthor of Waverley,” ead 
looked significantly, as he was charging his own glass, 
to Scott.. Seott seemed somewhat puzzled’ fora mo- 
ment, but instantly recovering himeelf, and filling his ~ 
glass to the brim, said, * Your royal bighness looks us if 
you thonght I had some claim*to the honours of this 
toast. Ihave no such intentions, but shall take good 
care that the real Simon Pure hears of tiie bigh compli-_- 
ment that has now been paid him.’ He then drank of. 
his claret, and juined with a stentorian voice in the 
cheering, which the prince himself timed. But before ~ 
thé company could resume their seats, his royal~high-_ 
ness exclaimed, * Another of the same, if you please, to- 
the Author of Marmion—and now, Walter, my man, I 
have checkmated you for ance.” The second bumper 
was followed’ by cheers still more prolonged : and Scott 
then rose and returned thanks in a short address, which 
struck the lord chief commissioner as‘ alike gravé' and 
graceful.” This story has been circulated in a very per- 
verted shape. I now give it on the authority of my _ 
venerated friend, who was—unlike, perhaps,’some others 
of the company at that hour—able to hear ——— 
and content to see"single. He adds; that having ocea- 
sion, the day after, to call on the Duke of York, his-royal 
highness said to him—* Upon my word, Adam, my bro- 
ther went rather too near thé wind about Waverley— 
but nobody could have turned the thing more prettily 
than Walter Scott did—and upon the whole I never had 
better fun.’ ” ‘ ; 


The folowing. is- Scott's just estimate of 
Southey :-—. Cura 


“T have not yet seen Southey in the gisstin as lau- 
reate. He isa real poet, such as we of in former 
times, with every atom of his soul and every moment of 
his time dedicated to literary pursuits, in which he differs 
from almost all those who have divided public attention 
with him.- Your lordship’s habits.of society, for exam. 
ple, and my own professional and official avocations, 
must necessarily connect us much more with our re- 
spective classes in the usual routine of pleasure or busi- 
ness, than if-we had not any ather employment than vo- 
care musis. But Southey’s ideas ere all poetical, and his 
whole soul dedicated to the pursuit of literature. In 
this respect, as well. as “im many others, he is a most 
striking and interesting character.” 
As we have thrice said, we wait anxiously 
for the continuation, which the publishers pro- 
mise speedily. PH, ‘ 
Crichton. Our Tenth Volame.—The present 
forms the commencing number of the TENTH 


votume of the Select Cifculating Library, 


issued, considering the state of the times, un- 
der the same favourable auspices of public 
patronage that have marked its entire career. 

The introduction to Crichton is rather too 
learned for the general taste, and the author 
has perhaps indulged rather more in this dis- 
play of his reading in other parts of the produc- 
tion, than is consistent with the character of a 
novel writer; barring this, which is easily éx- 
cusable, he hes produced a most powerfully 
exciting and ‘interesting romance, crowded 
rather much, ‘perhaps, with incident, but so 
blended with historical events and character as 
to render it much to ‘the taste of the admirers 
of the Waverley novels. _ 

We offer the following tribute to its excel-— 
lence, from the London Monthly Review, as at 
once*just, and caeditable to the judgment of the 
writer :— a ee ee 


--« Probably’ the first remark that every critical reader 













( 


She Pournal ot Belles Rettres, 








‘of this admirable romantic novel. makes, refers to the 
learning which it displays ; and the second observation 
ought to regard the success, the bold freedem, the perfect 
“ease with which the author embodies in hie work the 
yirit of the times, and persomates the characters repre- 
ted. It is impossible, we think, to peruse these vo- 
lumes without pars gen being eo strongly carried back 
into thé sixteenth century, and so deeply convinced of 
the réality of the events described, as to believe that 
Mr. Ainsworth must have been an immediate witness of 
~ whet ht details, and w hearty actor in many of the inci- 
dents ; so complete! 
characters with all that history has tequeathed us con- 
cerning ore of the most sturing s in the annals of 
s, and concerning some of the most celebrated 
pames on record ; and so firmly does he seem td stand, 


as it were, in the shoes of all the illustrious personages - 


~ introduced. , ‘ 
“To have accomplished all this in the case of such 
characters, and of such a period as he has chosen, re- 
nired no ordinary skill and attainments. Of late years 
have been hundreds of novels and romaiices, which 


. fhave usurped a claim to the dignity and authority of 


historical, withqut irig one shred of a title to the 
character, farther than might consist in the adoption of 
certain proper names, the assumption of 2 partitular era, 
and the arbitrary use of a few obsoleje forms of speech, 
without the betrayal of one idea, or circamstanee of ac- 
tion, that can point to the genius of the characters or the 
periods supposed. But whoever bestows an hour's atten- 
tion upon ‘Crichton,’ or glances at the few specimens 
from ‘the work that appear in opr pages, cannot fail to 
ceive that the author is not only gifted with a lively 

~ fancy, and a creative imaginatiun, so as both to. paint 


faithfully and invent with a master’s confidence, but that, 


he has studied with an antiquarian’s care aud relish every 
thing pertaining to his theme, To ali this is added great 
-scholarship, as we have already intimated, a highly po- 
lished taste and style, and that-con amore relationship to 
his-subject which enables him to be. the ‘accomplished, 
the spirited, and enthusiastic artist that he is. In short, 
*Crichton’ will become one of our standard nyvels, be- 
equse it cormbines deep learning, accurate representation, 
and beautiful writing, in the’ production of a splendid 
and-au arresting story. It must be added, that the 
reader cannot rise from its perusal‘as from-a display of 
merely gor; i but will experience something 
like those valuable and. gratifying tesults which partake 

~ of mental enlar, nt and instruction. 
“ We deem it fortunate that ‘Crichton’ has been so 


neglected, that he might at last.fall into the hands « 


of Mr. Ainsworth; for, however graceful and exalted 
*Crictton’ may formerly have appeared te the whole- 
sale and indiscrinjinate admirer, he is here made to 
stand out above all others, the greatest among the great, 


+ with a distinct personality, and to take a. prominent 


“share in some of the most interesting, stirring, and daz- 
zling scenes recorded in seam so as to become decked 
with new and more extraordinary attributes; and to 


net only more astonishing, but more 
- diversified gifts than we. have ever dreamt of, even in 
his case. This the author has legitimately done, by 


overstepping that confined boundary, which would mere- 
ly re t his hero as.an unparalleled scholar, or the 
beau idéal of all that is graceful in personal appearance 
and e t aecomplishments. He has accerdingly made 
his ‘Crichton’ a courtier, and the observed of all observ- 
ers, amongst the gayest and most exalted of the age in 
which he lived. His gallantry, bis honour, his intuitive 
royany of thought. and action, are altogether match- 


‘ ‘The above is not exaggeration, as we trust 
our readers will admit. Next week we shall 
endeayour to make room, in this Journal, for 
Tytler’s Life of Crichton, by which authentic 
account it will be perceived that he was en- 
titled to the character of “Admirable,’’ and that 
the author of the novel has scarcely exaggerat- 
ed his acquirements of body and mind, however 
he may have tinged them with an air of ro- 
mance. 
_ The New Books —The publishing trade hav- 
‘Ing somewhat revived, we resume our list of 
new American publications, some time omitted 
from actual dearth. 

Crichton.—The New York Evening Star 
_says—“ We understand that Ainsworth’s beau- 
tiful novel of Crichton is about being drama- 


a 


ly has he identified his representative } 


tised -by Henry Coleman, of this city. We 
should think -that it furnishes. material for a 
most splendid drama.” 

Professor Silliman.—We leain “from Dr. 
Dunglison’s Journal, that Professor Silliman 


in Transylvania University. \ ‘This will be plea- 
sant news to our eastern friends. 
“LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES, 

In the Press. 


A Series of Designs, Illustrative of Gray, from the 
pencil of the Hon. 
the Lives of the Compilers of the Liturgy, by the Rev. 
John A. Bolster, A. M. &c. The Life ed the late John 
Thelwall, with Notices of his Cotemporaries, &c., by 
his Widow. Three Voyages in the Black Sea, on the 
Coast of Circassia, with an Account of the Commercial 
Importance of its Seaports, (in one of which the Vixen 
was seized,) &c. Dr. Wagen’s (Director of the Picture 
Gallery'at Berlin, who gave evidence in 1836 before the 
house 6f commons,) Art and Artists in England. Lieut. 
Welsted’s Travels in n (Muscat), Mount Sinai, and 
along the shores of the Sea. 


ae 


New American Pubdlications. 


The Rocky Mountains, or Scenes, Incidents, and Ad- 
ventures in the Far West, by Washington Irving. 2 
vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Victims of Society, by the Countess of Blessing- 
ton. 2 vols. 12mo, Same publishers. — - 

The Life of Sir Walter Scott, Parts 1, 2, and 3, by J. 
G. Lockhart.. 8vo. Same publishers. 

The Star of Seville, by Mrs. Frances Butler. New 
York : Saunders & Otley. 

Melanie, and Other Poems, by.N. P. Willis. 12mo. 
Same publishers. : 

Society in America, by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. 
12mo. me publishers. 

Attila, a Romance, by the author of Richelieu, &c., 
(G. P, R. James). 2 vols.12mo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. , 

Family Library, No. 82, The History of the Circam.- 
navigation of the Globe. 12mo. Same publishers. 

Athens, its Rise and Fall, By E. L. Bulwer, author 
of Pelham, &c. 2vols.12mo. Same publishers, 

Essay on the Lottery System of the United States, by 
Job. R. Tyson; Esq. da edition, 12mo. Carey & Hart. 

Incidents of Travel, in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and 
the Holy Land, by an American, (Mr. Stephens, of New 
York.) 2 vols. 12mo. New.York: Harper & Brothers. 


—— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 
I> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 


confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
eashier of the bank. 


May 19,—Robert Cunningham, Waterloo P. O., 8. C. 

—— 16,—E. G. Pasteur, Greensboro’, Ala. 

—— 25,—Anderson Bagley, Columbia Grove, Va. 

—— 27,—B. Seaton, New Philadelphia, O. 

June 1,—Joséph P. Morris, Blossburg, N. Y. 

— 8,—Fra. Dodge, Jr., Georgetown, D. C. 

—— 9,—Liecut. M. Fellaury, Fredericksburg, Va. 

—— 13,—Merit Abbott, Summit Hill, Pa. 

May 17,—Wm. Cardiff, Dabuques, Wisconsin Ty. 

June 8,—James_M. Taylor, Columbia, 8.C, . 

—— 13,~Olney Briggs, Esperance, N.Y, ~~ 

Dec. 29,~—-Miss Grace F. Hunter, Loretto, Va. 

June 12,—F. Zehender, Madison, Ja. 

—— 16,—J. R. Dorr, Keene, N. H. 

—— 17,—John St. Clair, Selin’s Grove, Pa. 

| —— 13,—Rbbert Webb, Satunnah, Ga. 

—— I9,—Walter Shotwell, Levanna, N. Y. 

—— 17,—S. Sisson, Louisville, Ky. ‘ 

—— 26,—V, W. Devorix, P..M., Church Hill, Md. 

+— 12,--Tibbals Baldwin, Toledo, Ohio. 
Erratum.—On the fourth page of this day’s 

“ Library,” the five lines immediately preced- 

ing the chapter head, should be read at the top 





of the second columa. 





does not accept his appointment of Professor} 5 


rs. John Talbot. Some Account-of| 


| MISSISSIPPI. 


ALABAMA.—Moauz, J. S. Kalepe , 
LOUISIANA.—New Onztzans, C. H. se 































































































RTFORD, Roderick 

RHODE ISLAND. . pense 
Saeco 4 Pits. & Co. 
INEW YORK. wi St 
New Yong, Peter Hill, 11, Old Slip. 





West Point, J. H. Holt. 
Epson, P, Dean Carrique. # 
Atsany, W. C. Little. 
Tipes, as, Wille Oech 46 te 
A, Wm. Wi Grosh & E 
Borraro, A. Wilgus. BeweSs 
Scuengerapy, Samuel Andrews. 
beh fname! ¥ — ‘s 
Ny enton & B. Davenport. 
Suex, J Manna : a 
T ornor,. 
Wewnee, 2. M‘Intyre. 
rage eet pone ney a8 





_ Wirzessarre, E. W?Sturdevant, — 
Caruisiz, George M. Phillips & Co,’ © 
OHI10.—Cinctnnati, Corey & Fairbanks, 
Alexander Flash, | . ie 
Cotumsvs, J. N. Whiting. 
Maomesr, John E. Hunt, P. M.. 
- Srevsenvirte, J. & B. Turnbal 
' . Zanesvitie, Adam Peters—Uriah Pa 
MARYLAND. 
Bavrimore, N. Hickman. 
@nnaroiis, J. Greene, P. M. 
Lecompte, P. M. 
Darnestown, L. W. Capdier. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. . 
Wasaineton City, Frank Taylof. 
Axexanpria, W. Morrison. . 
VIRGINIA.—Ricumonn, R. D. Sanaa 
Norrork, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Fe 
Pererssure, A. N. Bourdon. 
Lyycnzora, A. R. North. ; 
Portsmouta, U. H. Forbes & Co: : i 
Farpericxssurc, John Coakley ; 2. MD, 
Br oF Virainia, C, P. M‘Kenn 


K ‘ : 
Louvisv John M. Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. - 
Nasuvitte, White & Norvell, W. A. 
Lexineton, John W. Trumbull... < 
NORTH CAROLINA.. : 
Ratzien, Turner & Hughes. 
Faverrevitze, J. M. Stedman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. | . 
Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 
Campen, A. Young. 
Coxomaia, B.D. Plant. 
Sumrervitie, H. Haynesworth, 
GEORGIA.—Aveusrta, T. H, Plant. 
Savannan, W. T. Williams. 








~ 


Nartcnez, F, Beaumont. 
Granp Gur, William M. Smyth. 


Francisvitik, J. M. Bell, P. M. : 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Lous, Meech & Dinnies, 
MICHIGAN.—Deraorr, George 8. Meredith. 
CANADA, ee 

‘Quesec, J. Peta ‘ : Be 

Cornwaxt, U. C. Duncan M‘Dosell. 

Mowrreat, Armofir & Ramsey. 

Toronto, J. Ballard. : ye. 

’ Brocgvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. dc Co. 

Hamitron, James Ruthven & Co. ~~ 

Wriuiam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepsaiceton,, 
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